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THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 

A year and more ago, at Pittsburgh, the idea of an American 
classical league was presented to the classical world through the 
medium of a classical conference called in connection with the 
annual meeting of the National Education Association. On that 
occasion a program of classical papers was presented in the 
name of the proposed league and a committee appointed to take 
steps toward the permanent organization of the league. During 
the past year the proposition has been laid before the various 
classical associations at their annual meetings, and has received 
the hearty approval and promised support of these associations. 

This year, at Milwaukee, on July 2 and 3, the Second Annual 
National Classical Conference was held, again in connection with 
the National Education Association. 

Because of the importance and general interest attaching to 
this meeting, the Classical Journal is offering its readers a full 
account of the business meetings that were held, including the 
permanent organization of the league, together with the program 
of papers, so far as it is feasible to publish these. We take this 
opportunity to say also that we, the older organizations, heartily 
welcome the Classical League, that we regard it not as a rival or 
as a thing apart, but as our own organization in whose support we 
all unite. 

The purpose of the league was well expressed by Dean West on 
taking the chair for the conduct of the organization, at which 
time he spoke in part as follows: 
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Though the war is over, our warfare in the schools against the weakness 
that springs from ignorance and from low views of duty must be pressed more 
strongly than ever. Otherwise we shall lose the saving help of that powerful 
revival of the belief in discipline and duty, which is the greatest educational 
benefit of the war. 

We care little for the classics or any other study simply as a thing by itself. 
But we are here to maintain the classics because they are vitally important for 
the sake of our own national language (a chief bond in our national unity) 
and other modern tongues, because they give an unsurpassed training in 
sound and accurate habits of study, invaluable for every calling in life which 
requires intelligence, and because the classics are the only common underlying 
linguistic and literary bond of our western civilization. They are part of the 
gold standard of education. 

We are forming this American Classical League, therefore, to invigorate 
our entire higher school and college education, to insist that the best training 
should be everywhere available for every boy and girl who can take it, to do 
all we can to improve our own methods of teaching, to expose the folly of all 
sordid or sentimental theories, to insist that there is no education worth the 
name unless it involves training the mind, not for the sake of money, place, or 
power, but in order to develop our boys and girls to their highest mental and 
moral excellence, to make them masters in thought and in expression, and thus 
to send them out equipped for lives of the highest usefulness. 

We have many assaults to meet. But we stand at the salient of Verdun. 
Let us acquit ourselves like men. 

At the business meeting, following the formal program and an 
informal report by Dean West on the status of the proposed 
American Classical League, a constitution recommended by the 
temporary executive committee was presented to the members of 
the conference and unanimously adopted, as follows: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 

ARTICLE I 

OBJECT 

The object of the American Classical League is to improve and extend 
classical education in the United States, to supplement and reinforce other 
existing classical agencies, and to advance the cause of liberal education. 

ARTICLE II 
OFFICERS AND COUNCIL 

Section i. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, and a 
Secretary-Treasurer. There shall also be a Council consisting of these officers 
ex officio and fifteen other members. These officers and members of the 
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Council, except as provided for in Section 2 of this Article, shall be elected 
at each annual meeting by vote of the members present. 

Section 2. Every Association, national, regional, state, and local wholly 
or mainly devoted to the promotion of classical studies and enrolling from two 
hundred to one thousand persons in its membership shall have the right to 
appoint annually one representative on the Council, with an additional repre- 
sentative for every five hundred members in excess of one thousand, it being 
understood that no association may have more than three representatives. 
The right to such representation shall be determined by the Council. 

Section 3. The President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer shall 
perform such duties as usually appertain to these offices. 

Section 4. The Council shall carry into effect the policies and measures 
adopted by the League, shall make a written report at each meeting of the 
League, and shall have full power to act for the League in the interim between 
meetings of the League. 

ARTICLE ni 
MEMBERS 

Teachers of the classics and friends of classical education are eligible as 
members. 

ARTICLE TV 

MEETINGS 

There shall be an annual meeting held at such place and such time as the 
Council may determine, preferably in connection with the annual convention 
of the National Education Association. Special meetings may be called by 
the Council. 

ARTICLE V 
AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of members present 
at any annual meeting, provided written notice has been given to the Council 
at least three months before the annual meeting. 

The two following enabling resolutions as proposed by Dean 
West were then read and unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the Council shall have power 
to enrol members, determine, the annual dues not to exceed twenty-five 
cents for members of classical associations recognized by the Council (these 
fees to be paid through the treasurer of these associations), and not more 
than one dollar for others; to prepare the by-laws, to arrange for the expenses 
of conducting the work of the League, and to appoint such committees as 
may be advisable. 

2. Resolved, That the Council report on these matters to the League at 
the next annual meeting. 
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The following resolution read by Professor Pharr was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Council for 1919-20 consist of (1) the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer; (2) one representative each appointed 
by the American Philological Association, Classical Association of New Eng- 
land, Classical Association of the Atlantic States, Greater Boston Classical 
Club, New York (City) Classical Club, and representatives appointed by the 
Classical Associations of the Middle West and South; and (3) the following per- 
sons, hereby declared elected: W. L. Carr, Chicago, Illinois; Anna P. MacVay, 
New York City; Clifford H. Moore, Cambridge, Massachusetts; H. C. Nutting, 
Berkeley, California; Edith Rice, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Frances E. 
Sabin, Madison, Wisconsin; B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Dean Roy C. Flickinger, of Northwestern University, reported 
for the nominating committee as follows: For President, Dean 
Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey; 
for Vice-President, Professor Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The report was unanimously adopted and the officers named 
were declared elected. Dean Flickinger, at the request of Dean 
West, also offered the following resolution which was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to appoint the Secretary- 
Treasurer for 1919-20. 

The program of papers read before the Conference was as 
follows: "The English Vocabulary of a High School Freshman," 
by W. L. Carr, University of Chicago High School, Chicago; 
"The Classical Club as an Educational Agency," by Anna P. 
MacVay, Wadleigh High School, New York; "Mythology and 
Modern Life," by Frances E. Sabin, University of Wisconsin; 
"Latin in Place of German," by B. L. Ullman, University of Pitts- 
burgh; "What To Do for Greek," by Paul Shorey, University of 
Chicago; "Our Need of the Classics," by John Finley, commis- 
sioner of education for the State of New York. 

Under the heading "Our Need of the Classics" many interest- 
ing statements were communicated to the Conference. The state- 
ments are in part as follows: 
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By Governor Coolidge, of Massachusetts: 

Civilization depends not only upon the knowledge of the people but upon 
the use they make of it. If knowledge be wrongfully used, civilization commits 
suicide. Broadly speaking, the college is not to educate the individual, but 
to educate society. The individual may be ignorant and vicious. If society 
have learning and virtue, that will sustain him. If society lacks learning and 
virtue, it perishes. Education must give not only power but direction. It 
must minister to the whole man or it fails. 

Such an education considered from the position of society does not come 
from science. That provides power alone but not direction. Give a savage 
tribe firearms and a distillery and its members will exterminate each other. 
They have science, all right, but misuse it. They lack ideals. These young 
men that we welcome back with so much pride did not go forth to demonstrate 
their faith in science. They did not offer their lives because of their belief 
in any rule of mathematics or any principle of physics or chemistry. The laws 
of the natural world would be unaffected by their defeat or victory. No, 
they were defending their ideals, and those ideals came from the classics. 

This is pre-eminently true of the culture of Greece and Rome. Patriotism 
with them was predominant. Their heroes were those who sacrificed them- 
selves for their country, from the three hundred at Thermopylae to Horatius 
at the bridge. Their poets sang of the glory of dying for one's native land. 
The orations of Demosthenes and Cicero are pitched in the same high strain. 
The philosophy of Plato and Aristotle and the Greek and Latin classics were 
the foundation of the Renaissance. The revival of learning was the revival of 
Athens and Sparta and of the Imperial City. Modern science is their product. 
To be included with the classics is modern history and literature, the philos- 
ophers, the orators, the statesmen and poets — Milton and Shakespeare, Lowell 
and Whittier, the Farewell Address, the Reply to Hayne, the Speech at 
Gettysburg — it is all these and more that I mean by the classics. They give 
not only power to the intellect but direct its course of action. 

The classic of all classics is the Bible. 

I do not underestimate schools of science and technical arts. They have a 
high and noble calling in ministering to mankind. They are important and 
necessary. I am pointing out that in my opinion they do not provide a civili- 
zation that can stand without the support of the ideals that come from the 
classics. 

The conclusion to be derived from this position is that a vocational or 
technical education is not enough. We must have every American citizen 
well grounded in the classical ideals. Such an education will not unfit him for 
the work of the world. Did those men in the trenches fight any less valiantly, 
did they shrink any more from the hardships of war, when a liberal culture 
had given a broader vision of what the great conflict meant ? The discontent 
in modern industry is the result of a too narrow outlook. A more liberal 
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culture will reveal the importance and nobility of the work of the world, whether 
in war or peace. It is far from enough to teach our citizens a vocation. Our 
industrial system will break down unless it is humanized. There is need for 
the vocational training, but there is greater need for a liberal culture that will 
develop the whole man in the whole body of our citizenship. The day when a 
college education will be the portion of all may not be so far distant as it seems. 
We live in a republic. Our government is exercised through repre- 
sentatives. Their course of action is a very accurate reflection of public 
opinion. Where shall that be formed and directed unless from the influences, 
direct and indirect, that come from our institutions of learning ? The laws of a 
republic represent its ideals. They are founded upon public opinion, and 
public opinion in America up to the present time has drawn its inspiration from 
the classics. 

By W. R. Boyd, of the Iowa State Board of Education: 

I am completely in sympathy with the ends you have in view, and I do 
not think there ever was a time when we needed to pay more attention to these 
fundamentals in education than just now. It is to be feared, however, that 
the tendency is the other way. Not long ago I was in the office of the dean of 
the college of law in one of our neighboring universities, when two young men 
came in to consult with him about what courses they should take in preparation 
for the study of law. Their spokesman said : "I suppose, since we are to study 
law later on, we ought to take a lot of sociology and things of that sort." The 
dean said: "No, that would not be my advice. If you intend to study law, 
at least take Latin and mathematics and strong courses in history and philos- 
ophy, and then when you come over here to the law school you will have your 
minds so trained that you can understand the great underlying principles of the 
law. As for a good deal of this other stuff, you can read that in the Sunday 
newspapers and the cheaper magazines." The young men aforesaid went 
away sorrowful. It was not the sort of advice they had hoped to receive. 
However, since things are as they are, it should only make those who believe 
in the efficacy of the old education as the best disciplinary training redouble 
their efforts to keep the "light eternal" burning wherever it is possible to do so. 

By Charles M. Schwab, director general of shipbuilding of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation: 

In reply to your inquiry it gives me pleasure to say that I am an earnest 
advocate of cultural and classical education for our young men of America. 
It has always been accepted as a prerequisite for the training of men entering 
what have been termed in the past "the learned professions" — divinity, law, 
and medicine. Today our leading engineers very generally believe that the 
thorough educational training of an engineer calls for a basic foundation of 
broad study on which to erect technical education. 

I, personally, have always believed that it was essential for successful 
business, that a man be possessed of sentiment, love of music, and an apprecia- 
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tion of the beautiful things of life, and we know that this can only be found in a 
man who has a cultural and classical education as a foundation. 

Nothing can better emphasize this than the remark that dear old Uncle 
John Fritz, the great engineer, a pioneer and a life-long leader in the develop- 
ment of our iron and steel industries, made one day to a friend when he said that 
if he had a boy he would wish him to study Greek and Latin as a part of his 
education. A remarkable statement coming from a self-educated man, but 
one recognized as a leader in the promotion and support of thorough education 
and training in our young men. 

By Lewis B. Stillwell, former president of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers: 

As regards going to Milwaukee I find to my regret that it is quite impossible. 
I am very sorry, for I am interested amply in the education of our young engi- 
neers. A large proportion of students in technological schools could well 
afford an additional year or two of training before taking up the active practice 
of their profession, and it is my belief that the cost of such additional training 
in time and money would in the average case be more than repaid to the 
individual. 

The particular training which I have in mind would particularly include 
history, economics, certainly Latin, and probably Greek. 

By Payson Smith, commissioner of education for Massachu- 
setts: 

It is my belief that the classics should continue to have a commanding 
place in both secondary schools and colleges. I do not know how we can face 
with confidence the problems of the future unless we have the means to draw 
fully from the experiences of the past. Social security cannot be assured on 
the basis of any educational program that excludes from the education of 
the people the opportunity for constantly comparing the civilizations of the 
past with that of the present. The study of history, essential as it is, will not 
suffice. That heritage which comes alone by a knowledge of the literatures of 
the peoples must not be destroyed. 

By Thomas E. Finegan, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Pennsylvania: 

While I shall give enthusiastic support to the development of modern 
courses of study to meet our present living conditions, I should deeply regret 
any action which would mean less interest or devotion to the development of 
sound scholarship which can be obtained only through a thorough and com- 
prehensive study of the classics. 

The address of Commissioner John Finley on "Our Need of 
the Classics," together with other important papers of the program, 
will be found in the pages following. 



